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A  total  of  81.67  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  reported  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for 
1949.  This  includes  the  prospective  spring  wheat  acreage  and  last  December's  estimate 
of  winter  wheat,  seeded  acreage.  This  total  would  be  about  s  percent  above  the  77.75 
million  acres  seeded  for  the  1948  crop,  and  I  percent  above  the  previous  record  of 
80.81  million  acres  seeded  for  the  1937  crop. 

On  March  I,  growers  reported  that  they  planned  to  seed  20.30  million  acres  of  all 
spring  wheat.    This  is  about  4  percent  above  the  19.59  million  acres  seeded  in  194-8. 

Very  large  yields  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  record  crops  produced  in 
recent  years.    Present  prospects  are  for  the  production  of  a  near-record  crop  in  1949. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 
Including  rice 


Approved  "by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  11,  19^9 

SUMMARY  OE  THE  WHEAT  OUTLOOK  FOR  191+9-50 

With  the  likelihood  that  the  19^9  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
will  materially  exceed  domestic  disappear arcs  and  exports 7  market  prices 
for  this  crop  are  expected  to  fall  below  the  loan  rate  following  harvest 
and  probably  average  at  about  the  loan  for  the  marketing  year  as  a  whole, 
if  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  including  interest  and  taxes  is 
the  same  on  Jure  15  (the  period  for  determining  wheat  parity  for  the  loan) 
as  on  March  15,  or  2h-6,  the  rate  on  the  new  crop  at  90  percent  of  parity 
would  he  ahcut  $2,. 20  for  No.  2  Hard  fainter  at  Kansas  City0i    A  comparable 
rate  for  the  I9I+8  crop  was  $2C23  per  bushel. 

A  winter  wheat  crop  of  1,020  million  bushels  was  indicated  as  of 
April  1.    Production  of  spring  wheat  has  net  yet  been  estimated*  However, 
if  yields  per  seeded  acre  should  equal  the  1933-1+7  average  on  the 
prospective  spring  acreage,  about  290  million  bushels  would  be  produced. 
This  would  give  a  total  wheat  production  of  1,310  million  bushels,  second 
only  to  the  1,36?  million  produced  in  I9I+7.     With  a  domestic  use  of  about 
665  million  bushels  (food  assumed  at  1+90,  feed  100,  and.  seed  75),  a  crop 
of  this  size  would  provide  about  650  million  bushels  for  export  in 
19^9-50  and  for  addition  to  the  carry-over  July  1,  19~>0, 

Exports  in  I9I+9-5O  of  1+5 0  million  bushels  would  leave  around.. 200  mil- 
lion bushels  to  be  added  to  the  carry-over,    With  old-crop  Mtoc^s  on  ■■i 
July  1,  191+9,  this  would  mean  a  carry-over  July  1,  1950  of  - about  500  mil- 
lion bushels,  which  compares  with  the  1932-1+1  average  of  235  million,  and 
the  all-time  record  high  of  63I  million  in  19*1-2. 

Europe  apparently  seeded  a  somewhat  smaller  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
last  fall  than  it  did  a  year  earlier.-     On  the  basis  of  the  season  bo  mid- 
March.  --  the  very  good  yields  per  acre  obtained  in  post  areas ■ in  I9I8 
will  not  be  repeated  this  year.    Reports  indicate  that  intensive  campaigns 
will  be  made  in  some  areas  to  increase  spring  plantings.    The  effect  on 
total  production  of  an  increase  in  spring  wheat  acreage  is  expected  to  be 
small,  however,  since  winter  wheat  usually  accounts  for  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  total  wheat  area,  and  spring  varieties  in  Europe  are  generally 
lower-yielding  than  winter  varieties. 

A  four-year  International  Wheat  Agreement  fixing  a  range  of  prices 
within  which  k%  million  bushels  of  wheat,  including  168  million  from  the 
United  States,  will  move  annually  in  world  trade  was  concluded  on  .4-irch 
23  by  the  International  Wheat  Conference  which  had  been  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington since  late  January,     Subject  to  ratification  by  the  governments 
concerned,  the  Agreement  will  go  into  force  not  later  than  September  1,  191+9. 

(Summary  of  the  19I+8-I+9  Situation  follows) 
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SUMMARY  OF  THI  1948-49  YffilAT  SITUATION 

Total  disappearance  of  wheat  in  1943--49  is  now  expected  to  be  about 
1,170  million  bushels 0     Of  this  total  4-35  would  be  for  food,  90  million 
for  .  feed,  95  million  for  seed  and  500  million  for  export,,    With  total  sup- 
plies of  1,484  million  bushels,  consisting  of  July  1  stocks  of  196  million 
and  production  of  ls  288  million  bushels,  the  carry-over  July  1,   1949  is 
estimated  at  300-325  million  bushels* 

Cash  wheat  prices  in  March  continued  around  loan  levels.     If  prices 
do  not'  advance  enough  to  cover  loan  value  plus  cost,  muGh  of  the  364  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  will  be  delivered 
to  CCC  following  the  April  30  expiration  date.    As  a  result,     the  carry- 
over on  July  1  would  be  mostly  CCC  owned.     If  free  market  supplies  should 
fall  below  minimum  requirements  before  the  new  crop  becomes  available  CCC 
might  sell  some  of  its  wheat  in  the  domestic  market •     In  December  there 
was  an  announcement  -which  established  a  price  floor,  below  which  CCC  could 
not  sell.    This  floor  was  the  loivest  of  the  following:     (l)  a  price  that 
will  reimburse  CCC  for  its  costs;  (2)  90  percent  of  the  parity  pricej  and 
(3)  a  price  halfway  between  the  support  price  and  parity*  •  • 

STJHMARY  OF  THT;  RICE  SITUATION 

Rice  production  in  the  United  States  was  increased  greatly  when 
Oriental  trade  in  rice  was  cut  off  by  the  war,    This  Far  Eastern  trade  has 
not  yet  been  restored,  and  in  1948  was  only  about  30  percent  of  prewar. 

Rice  prices  to  growers  for  the  1948  crop  have  b^en  above  the  loan 
tut  are  below  the  all-time  high  level  for  the  1947  crop.     This  is  the  first 
year  in  which  growers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  loan  and  purchase 
agreement  program,    With  export  deirand  prospects  less  favorable,  prices  . 
for  the  1949  crop  may  be  somewhat  lox/er  than  for  the  1948  crop. 

The  prospective  seedings  of  rice  arc  estimated  at  1,753,000  acres 
this  year,  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  1943  record  planting.     If  the 
intended  seedings  materialize  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  1943-47 
average,  this  year5 s  rice  production  will  amount  to  about  79  million 
bushels,  or  about  2  million  bushels  below  last  year's  record  crop, 

(End  of  summary  statements.) 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  "HI ."AT  IN  1949-50 

'  BACKGROUND, -  The  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  1949 
crop5  estimated  at  about  31c7  million  acres,  is  5  percent 
above  the  77 « 7  million  acres  seeded  for  the  1947  crop  and 
24  percent  above  the  59*3  million-acre  average  for  1939-43 
when  exports  were  small  and  carry- over  stocks  accumulated©  l/ 
Seedings  of  81e7  million  acres  are  14  percent  above  the  ' 
goal  of  71a5  million  acres,  which  was  considered  necessary 
at  average  yields  to  meet  estimated  domestic  disappearance 
and  exports*     Yields  per  seeded  acre  have  been  very  large 
in  recent  years,  and  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
record  crops  produced. 

An  abnormal  world  demand  for  bread  grains  made  it 
possible  to  move  the  excess-  over  domestic  needs  from  four 
record  wheat  crops  produced  in  1944-47,  and  to  minimize 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  1948 
(table  4    ) «  * 

•    On  July  19  1943,  stocks  0f  wheat  in  the  four 
principal  exporting  countries  were  a  record. of  1,737  mil- 
lion bushels.    By  July  1945,  however y  they  were  down  to 
818  million  bushel s9    They  were  387  million  in  1946  and 
385  million  in  1947,     Greatly  increased  disappearance  was 
caused  by  wartime  depletion  of  food  supplies  in  importing 
countries  and  by  poor  crops  in  many  areas 0    Stocks  in  these 

countries  on  July  1^  1947  were  the  smallest  since  1938,  and 
were  about  16  percent  less  than  the  1935~>39  average  of 
458  million  bushels®     On  July  1,   1948  these  stocks  had  in- 
creased to  552  million  bushels*. 

Prospects  Are  that  Crop  ■vTill  Be  Near 
Record;  Cajrry-Oyer  July  1950  May  Total 
about  j500~MjlIion  Bushels 

A  winter  inheat  crop  of  1,020  million  bushels  was  indicated  as  of 
April  1,    Production  of  spring  wheat  has  not  yet  been  estimated*  How- 
ever, if  yields  Per*  seeded  acre  should  equal  the  1938-47  average  on  the 
prospective  spring  acreage,  about  290  million- bushels  would  be  produced.  2/ 
This  would  give  a  total  wheat  production  of  1,310  million  bushels,  second 
only  to  the  1,367  million  produced  in  1947,    YJith  a  domestic  use  of  about 
665  million  bushels  (food  assumed  at  490,  feed  100,  and  seed  75),  a  crop 
of  this  si|e  would  provide  about  650  million  bushels  for  export  in  1949-50 
and  for  addition  to  the  carry-over  July  1,  1950, 

T/  Until  the  spring  of  1943  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Government,  under 
the  acreage  adjustment  program,  to  limit  acreage  to  an  amount  which  would  • 
meet  domestic  and  export  needs  and  provide  a  carry-over  which  included  a 
reserve  for  years  of  small  yields©     In  February  1943  acreage  and  marketing 
restrictions  were  removed,  permitting  increased  se'e dings  in  the  spring  of 
19430    Total  acreage  and  spring  acreage,  1919-49  are  shown  in  table   5  o 
2/  The  first  indication  for'  spring  rheat  will  be  issued  on  June  10, 
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Exports  in  1949-50  of  450  million  bushels  -would  leave  around  200  rail- 
lion  bushels  to  be  added  to  the  carry-over.    With  old-crop  stocks  on  July  1, 
1949 ,  this  would  mean. a  carry-over  July  1,  1950  of-  about  500  million  bushels, 
which  compares  with  the  19.32-41  average  of  235  million,  and  the  all-time 
record  high  of  631  million  in  1942.    The  size  of  exports  in  1949-50 ;  rail 
depend  upon  the  way  the  crops  turn  out  in  both  the  exporting  countries  and 
importing  countries.    Production  in  Europe  probably  will  not  be  as  large 
as  in  1948  because  a  smaller  acreage  is  indicated  and  yields  are  unlikely 
to  reach  last' year's  unusually  high  level.    In  addition  to  crop  outturns, 
the  financial  and  political  role  played  by  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national affairs  will  continue  to  be  very  important  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  United  States  exports. 

Exports  of  450  million  bushels  are  consistent  with  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  when  it  is  recognized  that  exports  to  military  zones  and 
non-agreement  countries  as  well  as  quantities  shipped  to  importing  countries 
in  excess  of  guaranteed  takings,  all  are  in  addition  to  export  quotas  under 
the  proposed  agreement. 

A  carry-over  of  around  500  million  bushels  would  provide  insurance 
against  adverse  crop  years  or  years  of  unusually  high  demands.     The  pros- 
pect of  a  carry-over  of  this  size  suggests  a  smaller  acreage  for  the  1950 
crop,  with  a  view  of  checking  further  increases  in  the  carry-over.  In 
many  areas  a  downward  adjustment  of  wheat  acreage  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  the  best  long-time  use  of  soil  resources. 

Total  Wheat  Acreage  Largest  on  Record; 
Soring  '.."heat  Increased  3.6  Percent 
Winter  Wheat  5. 5  Percent 


A  total  of  81,7  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  reported  seeded  or 
to  be  seeded  for  1949.    This  includes  the  prospective  spring  wheat  acreage 
and  last  December's  estimate  of  winter-wheat  seeded  acreage.    An  acreage 
of  this  size  would  be  the  largest  on  record,  slightly  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious record  of  80.8  million  acres  in  1937. 

On  March  1,  growers  reported  that  they  planned  to  seed  20,30  million 
acres  of  all  spring  wheat.    This  is  3.6  percent  larger  than  the  19*59  mil- 
lion acres  planted  in  1948  and  11  percent  larger  than  the -1938-47  average 
of  18. 32  million  planted  acres.     (The  increase  in  winter  wheat  acreage 
reported  in  December  was  5» 5  percent.)    The  intended  seedings  of  durum 
wheat  of  3.39  million  acres  is  nearly  5  Percent  more  than  the  3.25  million 
acres  seeded  la  st  year,  and  27  percent  more  than  the  1938-47  average  of 
2.68  million  acres.    Increases  in  durum  wheat  acreage  are  indicated  at 
20  percent  for  South  Dakota,  10  percent  for  Minnesota,    and  3  percent  for 
North  Dakota. 

Intended  acreage  of  other  soring  wheat  is  16.91  million  acres,  an 
increase  of  3.4  percent  over  the  16.34  5d.ll.i0n  acre s  seeded  In  1948  (table 
6).     The  acreage  in  the  Dakota s,  Montana,  and  Minnesota  is  increased  by  4.6 
percent  (table  6).    The  acreage  in  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  is  2.0  per- 
cent below  1948,  and  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  21.4  percent  below  1948. 
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The  Crop  Report  of  April  10  reported  that  soil  moisture  was 
generally  ample  for  spring  development,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains 
from  New  Mexico  and  Texas  northward,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
southeastern  Colorado,  '  . 

Crop  Prospects  in  Maay  Ooup tries 
"below  Year  Ago 

The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  seeded  in  Europe  in  the  fall  of  19^8 
evidently  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,,    While  it  is  yet 
too  early  for  definite  indications  of  prospective  yields,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  very  'good  yields  per  acre  obtained  in  most  areas  in  19^8  vail  be 
repeated  this'  year.    Reports  indicate  that  intensive  campaigns  will  be  made 
in  some  areas  to  increase  spring  plantings.    The  effect  of  these  campaigns 
.will  be  limited,  however,  since  winter  wheat  usually  accounts  for  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  total  wheat  area,  and  spring  varieties  in  Europe  are 
generally  lower-yielding  than  winter  varieties, 

Unfavorable  weather  during  the  fall  seeding  period  cut  the  acreage 
of  winter  wheat  in  some  areas,  particularly  in  Portugal  and  in  southeastern 
Europe,     In  other  areas ,  the  decrease  from  a  year  ago  is  partly  the  result 
of  relatively  more  favorable  returns  from  other  grains  and  from  livestock. 
Countries  in  which  a  decline  from  the  19^-8  level  of  winter  wheat  acreage 
is  reported  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Sweden, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Greece,    Winter,  wheat  acreage  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
also  may  be  below  the  19^+8  level.    Increases  are  reported  for  the  Low 
Countries,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Hungary.    The  acreage  of  Winter  wheat  in 
France  and  Italy  is  reported  to  be  approximately  the  same  as  in  19^8. 

In  general,  the  winter  in  .Europe  iaas  been'  open  and  mild  with 
precipitation  below  average  inmost  areas.    In  western  Europe  and  parts 
of  central.  Europe,  however,  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  is  reported  to 
be  satisfactory  despite  moisture  deficiencies.    The  effects  of  dry-weather 
are  apparently  most  unfavorable,  in  Spain. and  Portugal,  and  in  southeastern 
Europe,    Latest  reports  indicate,  however,  that  rather  general  precipitation 
during  early  March  provided  at  least  temporary  relief  in  most  areas. 

In  the  U.S.S.R;  the  acreage  planted  in  the  fall  of  19^8  to  winter 
grains  (winter  wheat  and  winter  rye),  increased  by  approximately  7  million 
acres  or  8  percent  compared  with  the  acreage  seeded  in  the  fall  of  I9V7, 
The  winter  wheat  acreage  in  the  TJkraine  increased  by  approximately 
1.6  million  acres.    There  was  little  snow  in  a  number  of  central  and 
western  areas  of  the  U.S,S,R4,  but  the  winter  was  mild  and  winter  killing 
probably  not  above  average.    The  lack  of  snow,  however,  nay  affect 
adversely  the  19I1-9  moisture  supply, 

In  Canada  some  increase  in  wheat  acreage  is  expected.    Fall  moisture 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  up  to  freezing  time  last  fall. was  only 
6k  percent  normal,  much  less  than  the  121  percent  a  year  earlier.  Also 
unfavorable  is  a  prediction  by  entomologists  of  one  of  the  severest  out- 
breaks of  grasshoppers  ever  experienced  in  Canada.    Plans  are  being  made 
to  carry  out  as  effective  control  methods  as. possible.  . 
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Soil  conditions  in  Australia  favor  plowing  for  the  crop  to  be 
harvested  in  December.    In  Argentina,  little  change  from  the  small 
acreage  of  the  past  2  years  is  expected.    Rainy  weather-  has  improved 
the  soil  for  plowing. 

In  India,  where  the  1949  harvest  has. already  started,  a  crop  of 
around  360  million  bushels  is  unofficially  indicated.    This  compares  with 
340  million  bushels  in  1948  and  the  1935-39  average  of  370  million. 

Wheat  Loan  in  1949  May  Be  Slightly  below 
1948 ;  Price  for  "Marketing  Year  May 
Average  aSout  at  Loan 

With  the  likelihood  that  the  1949  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States, 
will  materially  exceed  both  domestic  disappearance  and  exports,  prices 
for  this  crop  are  likely  to  fall  below  the  loan  rate  following  harvest 
and  probably  average  about  at  the  loan. for  the  marketing  year  as  a  whole. 

Price  supporting  loans  on  the  1949  wheat  crop  are  provided  at 
90  percent  of  the  mid- June  parity.    If  the  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  including  interest  and  taxes  is  the  same  on  June  15  (the  period 
for  determining  wheat  parity  for  the  loan)  as  on  March  15,  or  246,  the 
rate  on  the  new  crop  at  90  percent  of  parity  would  be  about  $2*20  for 
No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City.  3/    A  comparable  rate  for  the  194&  crop 
was  $2.23  per  bushel.    On  a  national  farm  basis,  the  comparable  loan  rate 
would  be  $1.96  compared  with  $2.00  for  the  1948  crop. 

THE  CURRENT  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND,-  In  1932-41,  the  supply  of  wheat  in  conti- 
nental United  States  averaged  982  million  bushels  consisting 
of  carry-in  of  old  wheat,  235;  production,  738,  and  imports 
for  domestic  use,  9.    Total  disappearance  averaged  721,  con- 
sisting of  food,  475;  feed,  122;  seed,  81;  and  exports  and 
shipments  43.    Carry-over  stocks  at  the  end  of  this  period 
were  much  larger  than  at  the  beginning. 

Net  exports  from  the  United  States  have . exceeded 
300  million  bushels  only  in  1914-15,  1920-21,  and  each  of  the 
past  4  years  beginning  in  1945-46.    Very  small  United  States 
wheat  crops  in  1933-36  together  with  drives  toward  greater 
self-sufficiency  in  many  countries  greatly  reduced  exports  in 
the  30 *s  and  the  war  curtailed  shipping .in  the  early  40' s. 
In  1921-30,  net  exports  from  the  United  States  averaged  177  mil- 
lion bushels.    In  the  35  years  since  1909,  leaving  out  the  years 
of  net  imports,  net  exports  averaged  169  million  bushels. 


2/  Parity  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  base  price  of  88.4  cents  per 
bushel  (average  60  months  from  August  1909  to  July  1914)  by  the  index  of 
prices  paid  interest  and  taxes  (1910-14  -  100)  which  in  mid- June  1948  was 
251  percent.    The  loan  at  90  percent  of  the  resulting  $2.22  parity  equaled 
$2.00  at  the  national  farm  level. 
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Wheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of 
68  cents  per  bushel  in  19/40-41  to  a  record  of  $2.81  in  mid- 
January  1948,  and  a  record  season  average  of  $2.29  for  the 
1947  crop.    From  1938  to  late  1944  the  loan  program,  which 
reflected  the  general  rise  in  prices  farmers  pay,  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices.  From 
1942  through  1945  wheat  feeding  was  exceptionally  heavy  and 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for  war  industrial 
purposes,    Beginning  in  early  1945  exports  became  the  most 
important  price  factor. 

In  1947-48,  United  States  wheat  prices  reflected  the 
unavailability  of  feed  grains  for  export,  the  additional 
world  demand  resulting  from  short  crops  in  importing 
countries,  and  the  continued  rise  in  the  general  price 
level.    With  the  harvest  of  the  near-record  crop  in  194&  and 
favorable  crops  in  importing  countries,  the  loan  program 
again  became  an  important  price  factor. 

Carry-over  July  1  Hay  Total 
300-325  Million  Bushels 

Exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30  are  expected  to  total  about 
500  million  bushels,    Exports  through  February  totaled  351.5  million 
bushels,  of  which  250  million  were  wheat  and  101.5  million  of  wheat  as 
flour,    This  would  leave  147 « 5  million  bushels  for  export  in  the  remain- 
ing months,  or  about  37  million  a  month  compared  to  44  million  per  month 
for  the  first  8  months.    Domestic  disappearance  may  not  exceed  670  mil- 
lion bushels,  of  which  485  million  would  be  for  food,  90  million  for  feed, 
and  95  million  for  seed. 

With  supplies  for  the  year  totaling  1,484  million  bushels  (carry- 
over July  1,  19/1.8  of  196  million  and  production  of  1,288  million)  and  a 
total  disappearance  of  1,160  million  bushels  (exports  and  domestic),  a 
carry-over  of  300-325  million  bushels  is  indicated  for  July  1,  1949. 

Market  Price  Will  Determine  Deliveries 
to  CCC;    Cash  Wheat  May  Be 
Limited  h ef ore  New  Harvest 

Cash  wheat  prices  in  March  continued  around  loan  levels.    If  prices 
do  not  advance  enough  to  cover  loan  value  plus  costs,  much  of  the  wheat 
under  loan  or  purchase  agreement  will  be  delivered  to  CCC  following  the 
April  30  expiration  date*    A  total  of  364  million  bushels  is  reported  to 
have  been  put  under  these  programs,  of  which  251  million  were  under  loan 
and  113  under  purchase  agreements,    As  a  result  of  large  deliveries  the 
carry-over  July  1  probably  will  be  mostly  CCC  owned.    If  free  market  sup- 
plies should  be  below  minimum  requirements  before  the  new  crop  becomes 
available  CCC  might  sell  some  of  its  wheat  in  the  domestic  market.  In 
December  there  was  an  announcement  which  established  a  price  floor,  beloiir 
which  CCC  could  not  sell.    This  floor  was  the  lowest  of  the  following: 
(1)  a  price  that  will  reimburse  CCC  for  its  costs j  (2)  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price ;  and  (3)  a  price  halfway  between  the  support  price  and  parity. 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  PARENTS' 

Initial  Payments  Increased 

The  initial  price  paid  to  Western  Canadian  producers  was  raised 
by  20  cents  to  $l,75'"Per  bushel,    basis, No.  1  Northern  in  store  at  Fort 
William,  Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver  .    According  to  an  official  announce- 
ment of  February  24 ,  this  price  affects  all  wheat  delivered  from  August 
1,  1945  through  July  1950.    In  addition,  growers  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  .surplus  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Cana.c[ian  Wheat 
Board  after  the  Wheat  delivered  during  the  five-year  period  has  been, 
sold.    When  the  pool  was  first  established,  the  initial  price  was  set 
at  4f>l535  per  bushel.    Last  March  the  initial  price  w  asraised  to  $>lc5'5 
per  bushel  effective  on  all  wheat  delivered  to  the  -Board  between  August 
1,  1945  and  March  31,  1943. 

During  1943-49  the  Board  will  sell  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
under  the  Canada-United.  Kingdom  wheat  agreement,  at  $2.00  per  bushel  plus 
a  carrying  charge  of  5  cents  per  bushel.     The.  board  a  led:  is  selling  Wheat 
for  domestic  purposes  at  the  same  price.    Substantial  export  sales  have 
been  made  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  a  t  prices  in  excess 
of  $2.00  per  bushel.    For  the  1949-50  marketing  year,  the  last  of  the 
five-year  pool  period,  a  price  of  $2*00  was  agreed  to  by  the  United  King- 
dom, 

The  Board  estimates  that  its  receipts  of  wheat  from  farmers  under 
the  five— year  pool  will  amount  to  about  1,070  million  bushels  through 
March  31,  1949. 

Payments  under  Assistance  Act 

Some  52,944  farmers  living  in  areas  of  the  Prairie  Provinces  vrhere 
wheat  yields  were  unduly  low  in  1943  will  receive  more  than  $12  million 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Prairie  Farmers'  Assistance  Act, 
The  distribution  of  payments,  by  provinces  is  as  follows; 


Province  Payment    No.  of  recipients 

Manitoba   $       43,173      •  354 

Saskatchewan  ,   11,112,671  44,660 

Alberta    1,637,306  7,930 

12,793,150  52,944 


Payments  under  the  Act  fal  1  into  two  classifications.    Where  the 
average  wheat  yield  in  a  township  is  4  bushels  or  less  per  acre,  payment 
of  o 2, 50  per  acre  is  made  on  half  the  cultivated  acreage,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $500.    Where  the  wheat  yield  in  a  township  averages  from  4»1  to  3  bus- 
hels per  a  ere,  payment  is  made  at  the  rate  of  $1,50  per  acre  on  half  the 
cultivated  acreage  up  to  a  maximum  of  $300, 
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Since  the  inception  of  the  plan  in  1939  the  total  amount 
expended  has  amounted  to  $102,295,683,  including  the  payments  on  the 
19^8  crop.    A  tax  of  1  percent  on  the  value  of  grain  marketed  "by  farmers 
provides  part  of  the  cost  of  payments  „    Up  to  March  jl,  19^+8,  more  than 
$32,000,000  had' been  collected  under  this  levy. 

FOUR -YEAR  INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT  NEGOTIATED 

A  four-year  International  Wheat  Agreement  fixing  a  range  of  prices 
within  which  V?6.3  million  bushels  of  vheat  will  'move  annually  in  world  tra 
was  concluded  on  il&itjh  23  "by  the  International  Wheat  Conference,  which  had 
been  meeting  in  Washington  since  late  January.    Subject  to  ratification 
"by  the  governments  concerned,  the  Agreement  will  go  into  force  not  later 
than  September  1,  19^9.. 

The  International'  Wheat  Agreement,  according  to  its  preamble,  is 
intended  "to  overcome  the  serious  hardship  caused-  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers "by  burdensome  surpluses  and  critical  shortages  of  wheat."  The 
Agreement's  stated  objectives  "are  to  assure  supplies  of  wheat  to  import- 
ing countries  and  markets  for  wheat  to  exporting  countries  at  equitable 
and  stable  prices." 

Provided  it  is  approved  by  the  governments  concerned,  the  Agreement 
will  successfully  conc.lv.de  many  years  of  effort  to  establish  international 
cooperation  in  the  world  wheat  market.    A  similar  agreement,  the  first 
multilateral  agreement  of  its  kind  i.n  history,  was  negotiated  in  Washington 
last  year,  but  was  not  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number  of  countries  to 
bring  it  into  force. 

Highlights  of  the  Agreement 

1.  A  four-year  duration  is  provided—from  August  1,  19^9  through 
July  31,  1953. 

2.  Maximum  and  minimum  prices  are  fixed  for  each  of  the  four  years, 
Transactions  outside  the  agreed  range  of  prices  will  be  entirely  free,  but 
they  will  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  assumed  by 
signatory  countries. 

3.  So  long  a3  governments  take  the  necessary  measures  to  see  that 
their  obligations  under  the  Agreement  are  carried  out,  it  is  open  to  them 
to  conduct  their  trade  in  whatever  manner  they  wish,  by  private  trade  or 
through  governments. 

h.    Delegations  from  3?  importing 'nations  and  5  exporting  nations 
will  sign  the  Agreement  on  March  23  or  before  the  closing  date--  April 
15,  19^9- -for  signatures.    The  list  includes  all  importing  nations  and 
all  principal  exporting  nations  except  Argentina  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics, 
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•5a    A  new  International  "^'Jheat  Council  is -formed,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  -all  'nations j *M roll ratify  the  Agreement  0 

6,    Exporting  c ountr i  e  s'  ' ( Austr a  1  i a,  Canada,  France,  the  United 
States  of  America,,  and  Uruguay)1  guarantee  to  sell  456,3  million  bu- 
shels of  wheat  annually  to  .signatory  importing  countries  at  prices  no 
higher  than  the  maximum©'    :■'  . 

78    Importing  countries  (37  in  all)  guarantee  to  buy  456,3  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Viheat  from -'the  signatory  exporting  oountries  annually 
at  prices  no  lower  -than-  the  minimum* 

8«    The  guaranteed  sales  and  guaranteed  purchases  are  the  same 
for  each  country  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  Agreement, 

90.    Provision  is  iiB.de  in  the  Agreement  for  accomodating  already 
existing  agreements  covering  vheat  sales  and  purchases,     It  is  provided 
that  if  the  exporting  country  and  -the  importing  country  concerned  agree, 
a  transaction ' or  part  of  a  transaction  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
wheat  entered  into  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the  operating  sections 
of  the  new  Agreement  shall,  irrespective  of  price,  count  toward  the 
guaranteed  quantities  of  those  countries* 

10»    Wh eat -flour  can  be  substituted  for  wheat  if  agreed  between 
buyer  and  seller,    Wher.e  countries  cannot  agree  as  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  wheat  and  flour  which  they  should  buy  or  sell,  the  matter  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  Council, 

Prices 

The  Agreement  fixes  ceiling  and  floor  prices  between  which  trans- 
actions are  to  be  concluded0     v.'hen  requested  to  do  so  the  exporting 
country  must  sell  at  the  maximum  price  the  quantity  it  has  guaranteed  to 
deliver*    Yihcn  requested  to  do  so  'the  importing  country  must  purchase 
at  the  minimum  price  the  quantity  it  has  guaranteed  to  buy. 

These  basic  minimum  and  maximum  prices  are: 

Crop  Year  Minimum  Maximum  ' 

August/July      1949/50  &1»5D  $1,80 

1950/51  U40  1.80 

1951/52  lo30  le80  . 

1952/53  le20  1,80 

Basic  minimum  and  maximum  prices  are  fixed  in  Canadian  currency 
"per  bushqls,  at  the  parity  for  the  Canadian  dollar  ruling  on  March  1,  1949, 
for  No,  1  Manitoba  Northern  T'Jhoat  in  bulk  in  store  at  Fort  William/Port 
Arthur*    Since  the  Canadian  dollar  v<as  at  par  with  the  U,  S*  dollar  on 
that  date,  the  foregoing  prices  also  represent  U,  S,  currency  per  bushel* 
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To  administer  the  provisions  of  the- article  on  prices,  a  standing 
Advisory  Committee  on  Price  Equivalents  is  established,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  3  exporting  countries  and  of  3  importing  countries 0 
This  Committee  will  advise  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee  in 
the  matter  of  equivalent  prices  which  will  operate  for  wheats  of  other 
grades  and  at  various  markets  in  each  exporting  country©  Transactions 
in  wheat  flour  under  the  Agreement  will  take  place  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  prices  fixed  for  whoat. 

Any  country  is  free  to  buy  or  sell  any  additional  wheat  from'  or 
to  any  country  it  desires  and  at  any  price  it  desires.    Furthcrmorcs  under 
the  Agreement,  exporters  have  no  obligation  to  sell  wheat  unless  buyers 
offer  the  ceiling  price,  and  importers  have  ho  obligation  to  buy  wheat 
unless  exporters  offer  it  at  the  floor  price, 

The  signatory  governments  expressly  reserve  to  themselves  complete 
liberty  of  action  in  the  determination  and  administration  of  their 
domestic  agricultural  and  price  policies,  but  they  will  endeavor  to 
operate  those  policies  in  such  a  my  as  not  to  impede  the  free  movement 
of  prices  of  wheat  in  international  trade  between  the  maximum  price  and 
the  minimum  price. 


Table  le«.  Illustration  of  operation  of  price  formula  on  basis  of  freight 

and  exchange  rates  as  of  mid-March  1949  l/ 


UNI  TIE  STATES 


No.  1  Hard  Winter  f.o.fc. 

Gulf  ports  •  o. o. 

No#  1  Hard  Wint  er  "  f  ,o,b.  ' 

Atlantic  ports  ••«••••• 
No,  1  Soft  White/Ho*  1 

Hard  T. inter  fe6,b0 

Pacific  ports  «.«»..«eo 

No©  1  Hard  Winter  in 
store  at  Kansas  City  .» 


Destination 

Exporter 

:  Western  : 
!        Europe  : 

India,  j 
Ceylon,  etc,  ! 

Brazil 

*  6  < 

'Maximum'' Minimum' 

•  *  « 
m                           9  t 

c 

Maximum*  Minimum' 

•  * 

0  t 

• 

Maximum" Minimum 

c 
• 

(Cents  per  bushel) 


191 


161 


192 


196  3/4  166  3/4  194 
l^l5/8 


161  1973/4  161 

1663/4    1975/4  1663/4 


180 


167 


137 


180 


168 


137 


180 


173 


l^l5/8 


5/4 


137 


1/  Illustration  does  not  provide  an  allowance  for  quality  discounts  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  concerned.     The  minimum  prices  she 
are  based  on  the  basic  minimum  price  for  the  first  year  of  the  Agreement 
For  the  remaining  year,s  the  minimum  price  would  decline  10  cnets  per  bushel 
each  suceeding  year. 
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The  equivalent  price  prevailing  at  a  particular  time  or  shipping 
point  for  any  description  of  vh  eat  vail  bo  subject,  of  courso,  to  trans- 
portation and  exchange  rates  prevailing  at  that  time     It  wi  11  also  be 
subject  to  such .  allowance  for  differences,  in  quality  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  by  the  importing  and  exporting  parties  concerned*     -t  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  translate  the  basic  raximum' prices  to  an  equivalent  basic 
price  for '  via  eat  in  the  United  States*    The  forgoing  example.,  however, 
:  rail,  illustrate  how  the  price  formula  would  .operate  as  of  the  day  it  was 
computed©     It  is.  emphasized  that  the  example  does  not  attempt  to  forecast 
price  equivalents  for  the  duration  of  the  Agreement*     It  docs  no  more 
than  illustrate  the  formula  on  the  basis  of -freight  and  exchange  rates 
ruling  in  mid-March  1949©   

Quantifies  ...... 


The  participating  exporting  countries,  together  with  their  guaran- 
teed sales -are  shown  in  table  2,  -  and  -  the  participating  importing 
countries,,  together  with  their  guaranteed  purchases.. are  shbwn  in  table  3« 

Other  Proyis  i ons 

The  administrative;  provisions  of  the  Agreement  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1949ff  provided  that  the  governments  of  importing  countries  re- 
sponsible for  not  less  than  70  percent  of  the  guaranteed  purchases  and 
the  governments  of  exporting  countries  responsible  for  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  guaranteed  sales  have  ratified  the  Agreement  by  that 
•date*-    The  Council  is  to  fix  a  date  which  shall  not  be  later  than 
September  ls  1949,  on  which  the  operating  sections  of  the  Agreement  shall 
enter  into'  force  between  thoee  governments  which  have  accepted  it* 

This  arrangement  is  made -so  as  to  allow  the  new  International 
Y'Jheat  Council  created  under  the  Agreement  to  meet  early  in  July  and  work 
out  administrative  procedures  preparatory  to  the  Agreement's  becoming 
fully  effective* 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  convene  in 
the  United  States  the  first,  meeting  of  the  newly  created  Council  early 
in  July©    At  that  meeting  the 'Council  will  select  its"  officers  and 
temporary  seat©  '  The  permanent  seat  will  be  fixed 'in  consultation  With 
the  appropriate  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  'Nations' „ 

Each  country  which  ratifies  the  Agreement  will  hold  membership  on 
the  new  Council,  and  may  appoint  one  delegate  and  one  alternate,  to- 
gether with  any  number  of  advisers  desired*    The  F66d  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  the  Inter nati onal  Trade  Organization,  the  Interim  Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  International  Commodity  Arrangements,  and  such 
other  inter  ^governmental  organizations  as  the  Council  may 'decide,  are 
each  entitled  to  have  one  nonvoting  representative  at  meetings  of  the 
Council*  '  - 
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Table  2.-  Guaranteed  wheat  sales  by  exporting  countries  under  International 

Wheat  Agreement,  annual  quantity  for  each 
of  4  years  beginning  August  1949 


Year  beginning  :  Quantity 

July  31    .  :  per  7ear 


:  Thousand  bushels  y 

Australia  ......  ,   80,000 

Canada  ,..>.<,.  .  :  203,069 

France  ...... . . . .        •  .<.••«••.•••:  3,307 

United  States  :  168,070 

Uruguay  •  «  •  •                    • «  • :  1,837 

TOTAL  (5  countries)  456,283 


l/  Unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise,  72  metric  tons  of  wheat-flour 
shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  100  metric  tons  of  wheat  for  the  purpose 
of  relating  quantities  of  wheat-flour  to  the  quantities  of  wheat  speicified. 

Table  3«-  Guaranteed  wheat  purchases  by  importing  countries  under  International 

Wheat  Agreement,  annual  quantity  for  each 
of  4  years  beginning  August  1949 


« 

Year  beginning  . 

Quantity  : 

:    Year  beginning 

•  Quantity 

August  . 

■ 

per  year  : 

S  August 

:          per  year 

t 

Thousand  bushels  ! 

:      Thousand  bushels 

11,023  : 

:  Lebanon  ......... 

:  2,388 

20,209  : 

■  Liberia  ^.......o 

:  37 

Bolivia            0 < : 

2,756 

'  Meyi co 

:  6,246 

13,228  : 

:  Netherlands  ..... 

:  25,721 

2,939  : 

:  New  Zealand  . ...c 

:  4,593 

Chins.  •••••a*a*o*« 

7,349  : 

:  Nicaragua  

!  294 

735 

:  Norway  «, 

i  7,716 

7,422  : 
1,617  : 

:  Panama  

:  625 

:  Paraguay  

:  2,205 

Dominican  : 

*    Peril    •  *  ■  t  • i  #  o  »  «  •  •  • 

:  7,349 

Republic  ..«..,: 

735  : 

:  Philippines  . . , „  fc 

:  7,202 

1,102  : 

:  Portugal  » ...... « 

:  4,409 

6,981  : 

:  Saudi  Arabia  .... 

1,837 

El  Salvador 

40/,  : 

:  Sweden  .......... 

2,756 

15,726  : 

:  Switzerland  ..... 

6,430 

367  ; 

:  Union  of  j 

Inoia  »..«•. o ... o ! 

38,287  : 

:      South  Africa  . . : 

11,023 

10,105  : 
3,674  : 

:  United  Kingdom  . . : 

177,068 

:  Venezuela   : 

3,307 

■ 
• 

40,418  : 

:    TOTAL  j 
:     (37  countries)..: 

456,283 
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Talole  4  .-  "$ieat: 


Supply  and  distribution  in  continental 
United  States/  1930-U8 


Supply 

• 

Distri"bution 

0 

1LX- 

.  Year 

!  J 

Domestic 

disappearance 

ports 

"begin- 

■Stocks 

Im- 

»  * 

Pro-  ; 

In- 

1    .  t 
0  • 

in- 

ning 

July  L 

porxs 

:  Total  : 

cessed  ; 

sduetri- 

»  r 

-ft 

c luding 

July 

n  / 
i/ 

crop 

6/ 
2/ 

for  1 

t  eeu.  j 

o©0CL  ; 

ai 

►    lOLdl  • 

ship- 

'■ 

»  • 

food  1 

< 

■  use 

9    ,  .-                 '      -    '        '  l> 
O                                           .  * 

•3  / 

< 

*  • 

4/ 

Ml  1 
Mil  . 

'  Ml  1  1 
Mil  . 

Tv.i-!  1 
,    Mil. , 

i.vla.  1 . 

Mil. 

Ml  1  „ 

rill , 

1VM  1 

Mi  1 

ivl  J.  J_  3 

vXJ-J- 

DU , 

DU- 

v., 
DU, 

DU . 

"hn 

DU  , 

"hn 
UU  » 

lr\i  i 
UU  c 

PU  . 

0  LL  t 

193U 

■    OOl  1 

ftAK  R 

n  )i 

i   i  7fl  n 
1,1 ( 0. u 

4o9.  o 

T  TO  R 

1(9.5 

ol,  1 

•7cr:  r\  r\ 

,'PO. 

HP  -  i 

■    "31  0  R 
•  31-.P 

n )  1  "1  R 

941 ,  p 

c  / 

1 , p"4 . U 

)i  AO  ft 
4oc;.  0 

ly'J ,  d 

ftr\  n 
OU,  1 

7R'3  1 

fP3  « i- 

1  OR  K 

lep .  0 

1  Q3P 

.   37R  -3 

"7R  A  "2 
f  5*00 

% 

2J 

J-  ,  X  J  J.  .  0 

lino  ]i 
49c!.  4 

14c.  ( 

ft 

03 « 0 

R  / 

!> 

71  ft  Q 

"3  k  Q 

34.  9 

1  Q"3  "3 

•    if  (<0 

ceo  O 

■r\  i 
U .  1- 

o^fi  i 
93U.-L 

440 , 4 • 

±Ud.  3 

7ft  1 
(  O  ,  1 

'  A'Pft  ft 
OcO j  O , 

Oft  )i 
.  4 

1934 

•  '  07  O  O 

15. 5 

ftl  k  R 
014.  p 

Ji  RO  1 

113.  4 

ftO  '7 

O  1 

u.i 

A^  R  "3 

•   o>p ,  3  1 

j-3,3 

4-93P 

'    1  )  1  R  Q 

AoQ  0 

OcO ,  c 

■3)1  £ 
34, 0 

■  ftOft  7 

poo ,  1 

)l70  (K 

1U1 ,  U 

ft7  R 

Of  ,p 

u » 1 

OOl . a  , 

f  •  1 

1930 

AOO  O 

"3  )i  R 
34,  P 

ftnk  ft 

)i77  n 

lip  „  0 

OR  O 

9P.9 

O  T 

U.I 

!  AftO  7 

009. (  . 

1  O  1  3 

,4.4. 3 

1  Q^7  ' 

ft-3  p 

■      Oo  .  c- 

ft  (C 

QR7  7 

9P  f  •  < 

4  f  4 ,  D 

-1-3  J  «  P 

93  - 1 

r/ 

J    Ol  r    C  ( 

i  H3  )i 
IU3 ,.  4 

1930 

■  J-PO.-L 

oi  n  o 
94-9*9 

<->«  3 

1     ("Y7  3  3 

401 , 4  ■ 

15  O  0  J- 

74.2 

0.1 

'71  3  ft 

t  no  R 

■i-Jjy 

f  4-U  2 

OOl  R 

)t  t7R  Ji 
475,4 

lip  1 

72.9 

0.1 

663.5  , 

48.3 

iy4U 

•  07  Q  7 

81)4.6 

3e5 

1 , 09  f  » 0 

478.5 

123.,  1 

T*.5 

0,1 

676.0 

37.1 

i  0)1 1 
1941 

:  38^.7 

942'.  0 

3.7 

1,330,4 

487,8 

ll6,3 

1.6 

668.2 

31.4 

1942 

:  630.8 

969". 4 

1.0 

1,601,2 

537.0 

291.0 

65.5- 

54.3 

947 , 8 

34.5 

1943 

618.9 

843.8 

136oO 

t  ,598,7 

5]+3 .1 

488-1 

77,3 

107  5 

1,216,0 

66  a 

1944 

:  316.6 

1,060,1 

42.0 

1,418.7 

537.0 

287 . 0 

80,4' 

82,3 

986.7 

>  152.8 

19^56/ 

279.2 

1,1081 2 

2S0 

1,399.4 

6/  487,4 

303-8 

82,0 

21.0 

89J+.2  6/  395.1 

1946 

100.1 

1,153.0 

2/ 

1,253.1 

491.5 

-190,6 

86,5' 

.0 

768,6 

.  400.7 

1947 

'83  ..8  1,367.2 

5/ 

1,451,0 

491.9 

181.6 

9.1,4- ' 

0,7 

.  765.6 

;  489.5 

19487/: 

195.9 

'  > 

5/ 

t 

mills  stocks;  iDeginning  with  1937  °nly  old  crop  «vseat  is  sho'Vn  in  all  stocks 

positions-.     The  figure  for  July  1,  1937,  including  the  nev' wheat  is  102... 8  million 

"bushels,  which  is  used  as  year-end  carry-over  in  the  1936-37  marketing  year,, 

2/  Imports  cover  all  wheat  and  flour,  except  wheat  imported  for  milling  in  hond  is 

excluded. 

3/  Includes  food  for  hoth  civilian  population  and  the  military  forces, 
XJ  Includes  flour  made  only  from  domestic  wheat  and  shipments  to  U,  S.  territories. 
T^girming  with  I94O  includes  military  exports  for  relief  and  exports  by  the  . 
Department-  of  Agriculture. 

5/  Less  than  50,000  "bushels.  .  •       •  \ 

bj  Exports  July  1,  19^-  to  date  revised  to  include  semolina,  and  macaroni  and 
related  products,  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  shown  for  domestic  food,  Total 
exports  and  food  use  are  not  adjusted  for  semol:'na  and  macaroni  exports  prior  to 
July  1,  1945.    These  exports  for  the  marketing  years  beginning  July  1,  1936,  in 
million  bushels,  were  as  follows:  0.1,  0.1,  0,2,  0,2,  0.1,  0.1,  0.9,  T.h]  and  , 
2C6  in  19'^-i5. 
7/  Preliminary. 
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Table   5  .-  All  wheat  and  all  spring  wheat:    Acreage,  yield,  anc  production, 

United  States,  1919-49 


.  Year 

All  wheat 

 :  

S  ori nf  w^c 

at 

of  ' 

Seeded 

Seeded 

• 

:  Yield 

Yield  : 
m 

Production 

acreage 

Production 

harvest 

acreage 

i,uuu  acres 

Pushels 

ijUOU  cusneis 

T3i  1  c Viol  0 

1  j  u  -     ou  s  n.ei  s 

Ave  ra  ge 

- 

- 

1929-53 

:  67,290 

11.8 

792,  153 

22.  550 

9,2 

208,950 

1919 

:  77,440 

12.3 

952,097 

26,049 

7.8 

203,637 

•  1920  • 

:  69,997 

12.4 

343,277 

22,472 

10.2. 

'  230,050 

i  1921 

:      b  / , bdl 

1  <:  .  1 

81o,964 

2.2. ,  202 

9.7 

•  216,171 

1922 

:  67^163 

12.5 

846,649 

19,743 

13.9 

275,190 

:  64,590 

11.3 

759,-i82 

19  ,  10*. 

10.  / 

2.04 ,133 

1924 

55,706 

15.1 

341,617 

17^068 

15.7 

268,054 

.  1925 

:  61,733 

10.3 

668,700 

20,816 

13. .0 

233,031 

.  1926 

:  60,712 

13.7 

832,213 

20,103 

1C0 

200,606 

1927 

i  65,631 

15.3 

375, 0o9 

21 j 527 

15,2 

326,371 

1923 

:  71,152 

12,9 

914,373 

22,721 

14.3 

335, 307 

1929 

:  67,177 

12.3 

824,183 

23,032 
• 

10,3 

237,126 

1930 

67,559 

13.1 

386,522 

22,311 

11.3 

252,713 

1931  { 

DO  j^tOO 

941 , 540 

20 , 543 

5.7 

116,225 

1932  ! 

65,231 

11.4 

756,307 

22,653 

11*7 

264,796 

69,00.9 

8.0 

552,215 

<!4 ,  c0  / 

7.2 

175 ,9o2 

1934  : 

64,064 

8.2 

526,052 

19,223 

4.5 

37,369 

1935  s 

59,611 

9.0 

628,227 

22,175 

7.2 

158,315 

1936  : 

73,970 

8,5 

629,880 

23,984 

-  4.4 

106,277 

1937  • 

80,814 

10.8  . 

373,914 

22,969 

3.1 

185,340 

1933  1 

78,931 

11.6 

919,913 

22,517 

10.4 

234,735 

1939  : 

62,302 

11.8 

741,210 

15,643 

10,5 

175,533 

1940  : 

51,320 

13.2 

314,646 

13,284 

12.1 

221,837 

1941  : 

62,707 

15.0 

941,970 

16,662 

16.1 

268,243 

1942  : 

53,000 

13.3 

969,381 

14,145 

18.9 

267 , 222  ,1 

1943  : 

55,934 

15.1 

843,813 

17,459 

17.5 

306,337 

1944  ; 

66,190 

15.0 

1,060,111 

13 , 359 

15.9 

308,210 

1945  : 

69,130 

15.0 

1,103,224 

13,715 

15.5 

290,390 

1946 

71  ,536 

16,1 

1,153,046 

l:j,34l 

14.6 

282,321 

1947  : 

78,169 

17.5 

1,367,185 

20,036 

14.9 

299,138 

1943  : 

77,749 

16.6 

1,283,403 

19 , 538 

15.2 

298,303 

1949  l/: 

31,670 

16,0 

1,5X0,000 

(20,300) 

(H.S) 

(290,000) 

1949  spring  prospective  plant?, 
winter  estimate  and  an  sssumpt 
we  rag  e . 


of  the  December  1,43  winter  es 
ngsj  those  for  production  cons:, 
ion  of  yields  for  spring  wheat 


tima te  and  the  March 
st  of  the  April  1949 
equal  to  the  1938-47 
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Table  60-, Spring  Wheat:    Seeded  acreage  by  areas,  average  1938-47,  annual  1947-49 


1949 

i  1949  as 

1      •     *  <-  -  Area                  '  . 

Average  i 

-i-94  / 

1 

1 

1  CI/  0  * 

1940  . 

prospec- 

:'percen- 

1938-47  : 

tive 
plantings 

:  tage  of 
s  1948 

1,000  ■ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

.  acres 

Percent 

Spring  wheat  other  than  durum  - 

Si>nt-*#H*D;,  S-.Dc,  and  Milan*'  - 

13,567 

15,198 

14,555 

15,415 

104,6 

Wash,,  Or eg,,  and  Idaho 

1,416 

1,378 

1,252 

984 

78,6 

Colo„,  Nebrc-,  and  Vtyo.  ■ 

444 

230 

299 

293 

93„0 

All  other  States 

:      .214  ' 

205 

237 

216 

91.1 

Total 

-.15,641 

17,061 

16,343 

le,903 

103.5 

Durum  wheat  1/ 

:  2,677 

2,975 

3,245 

3,392 

104,5 

•-  Total,  all  spring 

: 18,319 

20,036 

19, 588 

20,300 

103.6 

l/~  Figures  for  durum  represent  three  States  only-- i linn e so ta,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota s    Durum  production  in  other  States  is  unimportant  and  figures 
are  included  with  "other  spring"  wheat „ 

Table  7„~  Durum  and  other  spring  wheat:    Seeded    acreage,  yield  per  acre, 

and  production  1939-49  1/ 


Durum \ _  .._  _:_  Other  spring 


Year: 

Acreage 

|  Yield 

\  Production* 

Acreage 

:.  Yield 

* 

\  Production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

bushels 

acres 

Bushels  . 

bushels 

1939  : 

3,128 

"10,4 

32, 1+85 

13,520 

10.6 

143,052 

1940  : 

3,371 

'  9o6 

32,294 

14,913 

12.7 

139, 543 

1941  : 

2,598 

15o6 

40,653 

14,064 

-  16,2 

227,585 

"1942  : 

2,155 

19.1 

41,236 

11,990 

13.8  ... 

225,986 

,1943  '  : . 

2,136 

l5»7 

33,505 

15,333 

17c8 

272,832 

,1944  : 

2,099 

14.1 

29,e66 

17, 270 

16.1 

273,544 

194"5  : 

2,026 

16,2 

32,840  , 

16,639 

15.4 

257,,550 

1946  i 

2,493 

14.,4 

35,836 

16,848 

•  14.6 

246,435 

1947  : 

2,975  ' 

14,9 

44,328 

17,061 

14«9 

.254,-810 

1948'  : 

3,245 

13.8 

44,742 

16,343 

..  +5.5  .  .  .  . 

 .2.53,-5.66 

1949": 

3,392 

16,903 

1/    Data  for.  19.29-38  in  The  .Wheat  Situation, :  March-April  1943,  page  11. 
2/    Figures  for  durum  represent  three  States. only — Minnesota,  Worth  Dakota,  ' 
and  South  Dakota,  Durum  production  in  other  States  is  unimportant  and  figures 
.are  included  with-  "other '  spring,  "  '  ; 
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Table  8.-  Wheat  Acreage  seeded,  by  regions, 


Hard  winter 


1,000  acres 

flvci  'if;'5  • 

27.636 

±y<.y—jj 

1QTQ  • 

24.727 

1  920 

22,066 

1  971 

23.830 

1922  : 

25,478 

1923  : 

23 , 910 

20,177 

1  925 

22-893 

1  926 

23  93  5 

1  927 

26  537 

1928 

:  27,204 

1  9^9 

J-7'-  7 

:  27,23k 

1930 

•          28  327 

1931 

:  28,434 

19.32 

:  27,109 

1933 

:  27,078 

1934 

:  26,615 

193  5 

J-  7_>  > 

:  28.145 

1936 

29' 931 

1937 

-1-  7^  ( 

1938 

:  35.356 

1939 
xyj  / 

28.028 

1940 

•  26,112 

1941 

:  27,508 

1942 

:  23,280 

1943 

:  23,525 

1944 

:  23,961 

1945 

:  31,863 

1946 

:  33,695 

1947  , 

:  37,274 

1948  5/ 

:  -36,046 

1949  6/ 

:  38,821 

Spring  wheat 
_region  2/__  _ 
l^DOOjacres 

20,416 

21,706 

19,905 
20,426 
18,065 

17,533 
16,006 

18,295 
18,056 

19,487 
21,130 

20,687 

19,959 
19,116 
20,783 
21,535 
17,718 
20,605 
21,806 
20,086 
20,904 
15,929 

17,248 
16,762 
14,737 
17,083 
19,193 
18,616 

20,037 
20,648 
19>65 
20,817 


United  States,  1919  -  48 

"  Soft~winter  ~  :    Pacific  Northwesj 

wheat-region  3/j.  regional  J 

iToOO  acres  I3OOQ  acres 


10,568 

20,660 

17,106 
15,481 
15,404 
15,439 
12,414 
11,945 
11,264 
11,681 
14,498 
10,623 

10,609 
10,787 
10,065 
10,755 
11,745 
12,608 
13,042 

15,733 
13,620 
11,392 

10,658 
10,736 
8,339 
8,238 
9,905 
10,353 
9,076 

10,436 
11,618 
11,914 


5,202 

4,774 

4,817 
4,288 
4,268 

3,974 
3,958 
5,436 
4,256 
4,612 

4,699 
5,186 

5,361 
4,662 

4,853 
5,946 
4,293 
4,365 
5,117 
5,349 
4,805 
3,941 

4,171 
4,129 
3,502 

4,205 
4,602 

4,793 
5,128 

5,314 

5,455 
5,421 


~\J  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado 

2/  North  Dakota,  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

3/  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Penns^flvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia. 
4/  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
5/  Preliminary. 

6/  December  1948  winter  estimate  and  March  1949  spring  prospective  plantings. 
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Table  9    .-Destination  qf  United  States  exports  of  wheat  and -flour  l/, 
average  for  2  years  beginning  July  1,  1937,  and  annual 
beginning  July  1,  1946  and  1947,_  and  six  months  for  1948 

_         .  ,      .  ,  _  


Destination 

  •          •  •■'  ,s 

:    1938  : 1946-47: 
:.average:     •   .  : 

1947-48 

t    July-December  I948 

•  Wheat  : 
;    and  : 
:'  f lour'  1 

WhPAt  • 
and  : 
flour  : 

;  Wheat 

•■-  — ~  

•  .                   » 1 

r                .  * 

;  Flour  : 

t  * 

•  • 

Wheat 
and 
flour 

*  TaTH  p  t 

*• 
*- 

;  Flour 

:  Wheat 
1  and 
•  1 xour 

: Mil lion  ! 

Million 

.■Million 

Million  Millior 

-M*i  Tin  nil 

Million 

rJXXiXOlJ 

•  •■■  '  •  -  

Jb'CL^h'els" 

Dushels 

bushel's 

"bushel's "  bugh'els 

V\i  1  cn  a  1  0 

' bushels 

Dusneii 

Austria  f)««.0«o.T«*e 

11.8 

13  „8 

7,0 

20.8 

Q  ^ 

2. 

3 

11 .0 

Belgium  and 

Luxembourg  .  .  .v9 . . 

:  •  12.8  • 

8,7 

•3.0  ' 

11,7 

1     — — 

— 

f  .4 

Denmark  .  »■ » 0  .  •  .  .*'•  c  *  * 

n 

'    .2/  * 

.9 

 1 

France  and  French 

* 

* 

North  Africa, .  *  « 

:  .8 

12.4 

40.9 

18.9 

59«8 

9 

9 

Germany  eoo*....c«oe 

2.0 

80  Q 

92.6 

46  =  2 

138o8 

7. 

8 

Gr e  e  c  e  .ro....t«o<>c  0 

:  1.4 

10,3 

14*3 

8.5 

22,8 

7  7 

3. 

8 

XX.  p 

Iceland  000.. 

.1 

.1 

Ireland  0 »'» •  •  j  .     « « »• 

2^2 

2.1 

.   "  2.0  .  ' 

4.1 

1-2 

» 

4 

1  6 

f--  1.0 

35.'4 

.3  5%  6 

•14.1  ' 

49.7 

I8.4 

V  '\"6. 

6 

•  25.0 

Netherlands  , , .*,     e  *< 

r  15.8  • 

18  .'6 

16,7 

'  7.5  ■ 

24.2 

'  4. 

4 

It:  p 
xp  .  <c 

Norway  „ .  .i .  ,           0 . 

:  •      ,,6  • 

5. '8 

2.4 

'1.5  ' 

3.9 

^  7 

1. 

4 

^  1 

Portugal 

5.^ 

4»6 

2.0 

6.6 

5.2 

• 

7 

Sweden  ««.'oo««u.»<«* 

1.7 

"    .U  ' 

2.1 

• 

1 

'   "  .1 

Switzerland 

,  •  . 

6.1 

■  %k 

'  1.5 

4.9 

M-  •«+ 

— 

TlirtC©^    0  «  0  v  o  0  0  i>  *  a  a  0  « 

'  .3 

.  .3 

United  Kingdom 

:  2/35.6 

30o7 

2.7 

.7 

3.4' 

Total  ECA 

Participants'  , , «, 

'  "    70..  Cf 

235.12 

240',  5 

113.6. 

354.1 

144.2 

.  28. 

4 

172.6 

Wat'  •  '•'           -*           ■  " 

Spam  •.•e?o€*o.ooo. 

'•'.,|  1  r" — 
—  

l-'.S»S»R.     <»  *  c  «:■»•■»  «4  » -0  *• ' 

Other  Europe  .  * » «  e ., . 

4.0 

17.1 

2,1 

-  4^1 

6o2 

.3 

0 

5 

.8 

Total  Other  Europe 

4.0 

17,1 

2,1 

4.1 

6,2 

.3 

• 

5 

.8 

Total  Europe    « 0 

:  74.0 

252o3 

242.6 

117.7 

360 . 3 

144.5 

28. 

9 

173.4 

Philippines  ........ 

4,0 

7»1 

4.7 

4.7 

4. 

8 

4.8 

China  ?£o.9*«»4A«9e# 

1.7 

2«3 

4.0 

2. 

4 

India     ..jo.*..  *....» 

21.4 

10.8 

4.3 

15.1 

11.1 

1  = 

8 

12.9 

Japan,  Korea,  Ryukyu 

36.1 

35.1 

10.2 

45.3 

17.5 

12. 

3 

29.9 

Thailand  and  Burma.  „ 

Other  Far  East  c. ,: .  0 

8.8 

60O 

6.0 

2. 

2 

2.2 

Total  Far  East. ... : 

Canada  nn.»».«.9or.« 
Latin  American  : 

Republics 
Other  Areas  : 

Total  World  : 

10  o0 

79*0 

47.6 

27.5 

75.1 

29.6 

23  0  5 

53.2 

9.6 
9.6 

46,8 
16.6 

/ 
.8 

11.9 
1.8 

21.6 
80O 

.8 

33c5 
9.8 

7.9 
7.0 

21.0 
7.6 

28.9 
14,6 

103.2 

394.7 

304.7 

174.8 

479.5 

189,0 

81.0 

270.0 

1/  In  grain  equivalent,  wholly  of  United  States  wheat.  2/  Ireland  included. 
3/  Included  in  other  areas,. 
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Table  10.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified  markots 

and  dates  1948-49 


:A11  olasses 

No 

*  2  , 

Ho 

.  1 

:  No. 

4 

2  ; 

No. 

2 

No. 

1 

Month 

•and  crades 

,  Dark  Hard 

:  Dark 

:      Hard  s 

Red  ! 

!  Soft 

and 

:  "  six 

and  Hard 

N,  Spring 

: Amber 

Durum*. 

Winter  '< 

at 

date 

!  markets   .  s 

Winter  j 
Kansas  City, 

Minneapolis 

: Minneapolis : 

►  » 
• 

St, 

Louis • 

Portland  \J 

i  1948' 

"1949 

»  ! 
•  ■ 

1948 

• 

'1949 

*  i 
• 

1948 

• 

"1949 

* 

1948* 
• 
* 

• 

1949.; 

1948  S 

• 

■  • 

194?| 

1948*1949 

-  • 
• 

5  Uoi, 

Dol, 

■Pol. 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

j-'O  X  • 

■UOl, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Month 

> 

- 

usvn. 

!  3*15 

2.  27 

3.03 

2.25 

3.20 

2.35 

3.19 

2,35 

3. 12 

2.  29 

2,85 

2.21 

Feb. 

!  2.68 

2.25 

2,51 

2.20 

2.77 

2.34 

2.84 

2.  33 

2.87 

2.29 

2,33 

2,17 

Mar. 

2.61 

2.28 

2.45 

2.24 

2,67 

2,35 

2.94 

2,30 

2.54 

2.33 

2,36 

2.24 

neck 

ended 

- 

- 

• 

Feb, 

5  ! 

2.91 

2.25 

2.82 

2,22 

2.94 

2U33 

2.9S 

2.35 

2,94 

-  . 
2,29 

2.58 

2.15 

12 

2.60 

2.17 

2*41 

2.14 

2.65 

2.  28 

2.77 

2.  26 

2.23 

2.15 

2*12 

19  ! 

2.58 

2.24 

2.43 

2.20 

2.66 

2.36 

2.75 

2,32 

2,  22 

2.19 

O  £  ! 
£0 

2.57 

2.29 

2.43 

2.26 

•2.66 

2.37 

2o80 

2.40 

2,48 

2,31 

2,34 

2.22 

Mar. 

5  5 

2.67 

2,30 

2.53 

2.27 

2.78 

2.37 

2.98 

2,(39 

2,60  ■ 

■2.41 

2.26 

12  j 

2.56 

2029 

2.43 

2.25 

2.63 

2.36 

2,93 

2032 

2.50 

2.38 

2.30 

.  «  25 

19  s 

2*63 

2.27 

2.48 

2,23 

2.71 

2,36 

£.95 

2,27 

2,34 

2#  23 

26  : 

2.56 

2,27 

2,38 

2,23 

2.55 

2.34 

2.84 

2.28 

2.  52 

2.28 

2.35 

2.22 

Apr, 

2  : 

2.  62 

2.28 

2.44 

2.25 

2.65 

2.  35 

3.04 

2.34 

2.59 

2.30 

2.21 

9  i 

2.  62 

2.30 

2.46 

2.27 

2.67 

2.35 

3.11 

2a31 

2.56 

2.36 

2.41 

2021 

1/  Average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 
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Table  11.  -Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  May  wheat  futures, 

specified  markets  and  dates,  194-8-49   ■  • 


:         Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Period 

1948       ;  .  1949 

!  -1948 

>  • 

1949  " 

1948 

1949 

:    Collars       Dollars  • 

:  Dollars 

Dollars  ; 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January  j 

!       <-.9o  tl,<A. 

.  2.85 

2,12 

:  2o92 

2.17 

s eoruary 

:      2,4-  <!>15 

:  2.36 

2.03 

i  2.44 

2.08 

narcn 

■    2c  29 

2,03 

:  2.38 

2.10 

jjeeK  eiiGeQ 

:  > 

r  U  Ui  Ual  ty    3  , 

:  ..2.60 

2.05 

:  2.67 

2.10 

1  0  . 

.         0/0  Oil 

2.30 

.  1.99 

:      2.39  ' 

2.03 

1  Q  . 

.       0'  TA               0  1  a 

2.  26 

2.04 

:  .  2.34 

2,09 

0  on 

0  nz. 

■OX/. 

0  i  n 

I  larch  5 

!      2.46  2.18 

2.35 

2.06 

:  2.43 

2.11 

12 

P  ^7            2  16 

2.2$ 

2o03 

:      2.33..  . 

....  2.a.o 

19  : 

2,37  2.15 

2.26  « 

2*02 

:  2.35 

^..10 

26 

»      2,40           2jl5  ' 

:    2, 28 

%  01 

:  2.38 

2.09 

April  2 

2.44            2,15  • 

:  2,33 

2.02 

:      2042  ' 

2.11 

9 

2.47  2.17 

•  -  2036 

mm. 

:  2.46 

2.11 

Table  12.  -  ;>heat:  -Prices  per  bushel  in  three  e  xporting  countries, 
Friday  nearest  iiiid-month,  Jan.  -  Liar „ 
Weekly  Jan.^Vor    1949  •  ' 


:  HARD 

WHFAT 

HARD  7HEAT 

:    SOFT  WHEAT 

United  States 

Canada 

United  States 

:  United 

:  States 

No.  1  : 

No,  2 

.  .     No-,  -1..  --' 

Date  : 

Dark 

Manitoba 

Dark 

:    No,  1 

(Friday)  ; 

Northern  Spring  , 

at 

.  Winter 

■  Po  rtland : Au  strain 

13  percent 

Fort  "William 

Galve  ston  : 

■  V 

:  1/ 

protein  at 

•2/ 

1/ 

;    _J3uluth    1/  . 

• 

:       Dollar  s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  mid-r.;orith  ; 

•January  14  .', 

:  2.30 

2.32 

2.44 

2.225 

3/  2.50 

February  11 

:  2,24 

2,18 

2.35 

2.16 

March  11 

k 

2.33 

2,16 

2o42 

2,235 

Weekly 

January  7 

:  2.31 

2,34 

2.40  

2.21 

January  21 

:  2C29 

2.27 

2.42 

2.22 

January  28 

:  2.29 

2,22 

2.375 

2.16 

3/  2.50 

February  4 

2,27 

2022 

2.39 

2.15 

3/  2.50 

18 

2.32 

2o20 

2.37 

2,19 

25 

:  2.35 

2.30 

2*475 

2,25 

March  4 

!  2,33 

2.27 

2.485 

2.265 

18 

2.34 

2,19 

2.465 

2.235 

25 

:  2.31 

2.18 

2.43 

2.22 

April  1 

2.35 

2.20 

2.445 

2.20 

8 

:  2,37 

2,18 

2.46 

2.20 

l7  F.0.B,  spot  to  arrive.  2/  Fort.  William  quotation  is  in  store.  3/2.50  for 
Britian,  other  countries  2,66 
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THE  RICE  SITUATION 

EACKGROU KDC -  The'  rice  acreage  in  the  United  States 
in  1944—48  averaged  1,611  thousands  which  is  60  percent 
above  the  1935-39  average  of  1,007  thousand.  Production 
in  the  United  States  was  increased  vhen  Oriental  trade 
in  rice  -was  cut  off  by  the  war.    This  trade  has  not  yet  . 
been  restored,  and  was  only  about  30  percent  of  prewar 
in  1948.    Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  supply,  the 
increase  in  United  States  acreage  is  not  significant  in 
relation  to  the  total  world  supply,  since  the  United 
States  produces  only  about  1  percent  of  the  total.  How* 
ever,  from  the  standpoint  of  trade.  United  States  rice 
exports  in  1948  were  li  porccnt  of  the  total  compared 
with  1  pcrcentin  1934-38,    This  is  the  result  of  a  6-fold 
increase  in 'United  States  exports  and  a  sharp  drop  in 
world  trade« 

Ric e  Pric es  above  Loan  but 
below  Those  for_  1947  Crop 

Rice  prices  to  growers  for  the  1948  crop  have  been  above  the  loan 
but  are  below  the  all-time  high  level  for  the  1947  crop  (tables  14  and  15) 
This  is  the  first  year  in  which  growers  have  availed  thorns -Ives  of  the 
loan  program,.    By  January  31,  the  termination  date  for  placing  loans, 
348  thousand  100-pound  bags  had  been  put  under  loanc    A  part  of  these  has 
already  been  redeemed  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  it  is  expected  that 
little,,  if  any_,  will  be  delivered  to  CCC0     In  addition  to '  the  loans, 
growors  put  3,565  thousand  bags  under  purchase  agreements*    With  export 
demand  prospects  less  favorable,  prices  for  the  1949  crop  may  be  somewhat 
lOwor  than  for  the  1948  crop. 

United  States  Rice  Product! on 
in-  1948  an  AIJL-Time  Record; 
Exports  C onti nue  Large 

United  States  supplies  of  rice,  in  terms  of  milled^,   in  1948*49 
total  24,120  thousand  I00«=.pound  bags,  an  all-time  record.  '  Stocks  at  the 
heginning  of  the  year  were  equivalent  to  only  260  thousand  bags,  but  the 
crop  was  23,860  thousand  bags,  4/  exceeding  the  previous  record  of 
22,990  thousand  bags  in  1947 „     Civilian  food  use  from  tho  1948  crop  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  7a070  thousand  bags  in  the  preceding 
year-,    This  amounted  to  4, 9  pounds  per  capita,  compared  with  5,6  pounds 
in  the  1935-39  period.    Seed  and  feed  use  will  be  about  tho  same  as  the 
19370  thousand  bags  used  from  the  1947  crop,  whilo  brcwors  will  use 

4/  Figures  in  terms  of  rough  rice  as  well  as  milled  rice  for  a  series  of 
years  are  shown  in  table  13. 
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substantially  loss  "broken  rice  5/    than  the  2,030  thousand  bags  used  in 
1947^483    Shipments  to  United  States  territories  are  expected  to  continue 
at  about  3,210  thousand  "bags ,->  '  Experts  will  continue  at  a  high  level  for 
the  rest  of  the  marketing  year,  but  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  year- 
end  carry-over  from  the  1948  crop  will  be  larger  than  the  nominal"  amounts 
of  recent  years »  .  ',.  \  •  • 

United  States  Rjee  Acreage  Maintained 
at  jfear  Record  Level »  Production  in' 
1949  May"Bo"~S lightly  below  1948'  " 

The  prospective  acreage  of  rice. is  estimated  at  1,753,000  acros 
this  year,  or  slightly  smaller  than' the  i948;.rccord  plantings  of 
1,7573000  acres  (table' 17)3     If  these  prospects  are  realized,  the  dcclino 
in  planted  acreage  would  be  the  first  since  1944a,    Plantings  in  the 
southern' rico  area  are  indicated  to  bo  about  2  percent  below  those  of  a. 
year"  ago,  while  those  in  California  are '  indicated  at  10  percent  above  last 
•year'o    California  plantings  in  1948  were  limited  by  a  shortage  of  irri- 
gation- water e    Had  the  same  acreage  been  seeded' as  in  1947,  this  ycar3s 
increase  would  have  been  only  5  percent  in  that  State,     If  the  intended, 
plantings  materialize  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  1943^47  average,  this 
year's  rice  production  will  amount  to  about  79  million  bushcls5  or  about 
2  million  bushels  below  last  ycar?  s  record,  crop© 

World' Rice  Production  about  Same  ao 
*   Prewar 5  Exportable  Supplies  0£ly 

About  Half"  6/  ■  .  ' 

The  world  rice  harvest' for  August  1948  to  July  1949  is  estimated  as 
the  largest  since  the  war,,  almost  6  percent  above  that  of  the  preceding 
year  and  about  the  same  as  the  1935«39  average0    World  .production  approxi- 
mates 117Q7  million  short _tons  in  terms  of  milled  rice  (7,470  million 
bushels  of  rough  rice) • compared  with  111© 2  million  tons  (7^060  million 
bushels )  in  '1947 -48  e 

Supplies  for  export  in  1949  are  estimated  to  be  only  a  little  larger 
than  the  4  million  tons  for  1948  (table  IS)  0    They  aro  only  about  one-half 
of  the  prewar  exports,  of  807  million  tons,  vjhich  included  shipments  from 
Formosa  to  Chinac    The  slight  increase  in  exportable  supplies  over  last 
year  is  due  to' larger  production  in  the  exporting  countries  of  Asia,, 
primarily  Siam3  and  unexpected  larger  stocks  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding year*    Actual  exports  during  1949  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
political  'situation,  particularly  in  Burma*, 

bjT  Other  than  the  class  called  brewers  rice, 

6/  Adapted  from  "World  rice  export  supplies  increase",  published  as  Foreign 
Agricultural  Circular,,  Office  of' Foreign  Agricultural' Relations,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,,  FR  1*49,  February  7,  1949 
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Supplies  for  export  in  North  America  and  Europe  may  slightly  exceed 
19*48  shipments.    Those  in  South  American  countries,  however,  are  sharply 
"below  last  year.    Deliveries  from  Egypt  are  expected  to  surpass  the 
19*48  record. 

Siam  Now  the  Primary  Source  of  Rice 


Siam,  formerly  the  world's  third  most  important  exporter,  is  expected 
to  rank  first  in  19*49.    The  19*48  acreage  was  90  percent  of  the  prewar 
average  and  the  crop  was  the  largest  since  1932.    Taking  into  account 
larger  domestic  requirements  "because  of  the  increase  in  population,  the 
surplus  for  export  is  estimated  at  1,375  thousand  tons,  or  88  percent  of 
prewar  exports,    This  compares  with  the  shipment  of  about  850  thousand  tons 
in  19*4-8,  the  largest  since  the  war,  and  with  *423  thousand  tons  in  19*+7. 

Before  the  war,  Burma  was  the  most  important  exporter  of  rice, 
shipping  more  than  one-third  of  the  world  exports.    Until  August  19*48  that 
country  showed  the  greatest  promise  for  recovery  toward  prewar  production 
and  trade.    Acreage  had  increased  steadily,  and  yields  per  acre  were  good, 
with  the  result  that  about  1,650  thousand  tons  were  reported  available 
for  export  in  1948;    Since  August  of  last  year,  however,  political  distur-"  . 
"bances  have  restricted  transportation  and  held  up  movement  to  ports.  Stocks 
have  accumulated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     The  amount  exported 
during  19*48,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  approximately  1,350  thousand  tons, 
300  thousand  tons  "below  the  quantity  previously  reported  to  be  available 
for  delivery.    Burma's  I9U8-U9  crop  may  be  around  15  percent  below  that' of 
the  previous  year.    Even  if  order  is  restored  in  Burma,  actual  exports, 
including  some  reserve  stocks  held  in  the  interior,  are  not  expected  to 
reach  the  19*48  level  of  1,350  thousand  tons,  which  was  hi  percent  of  the 
prewar  average, 

Political  unrest  in  French  Indo-China  has  rotardod  recovery  of 
rice  production  and  trade  since  the  end  of  the  war.    The  19*1-8  exports  are 
estimated  at  200  thousand  tons,  well  above  the  75  thousand  tons  exported 
in  19*47,  but  only  12  percent  of  prewar.    A  typhoon  in  September  reduced 
yields.    As  a  result,  total  exports  from  Indo-China  in  19*49  may  not  exceed 
those  in  19*48  unless  the  political  situation  improves. 

Mexico,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  are  producing  large  crops,  and 
export  supplies  from  that  region  may  approximate  55  thousand  tons,  the 
largest  on  record.    Production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  considerably 
larger  than  the  drought-reduced  crop  of  19*4?,  and  some  rice  may  be  available 
for  export.    Haitian  production  also  was  reduced  by  dry  weather.    As  a 
result,  a  scarcity  may  exist  instead  of  the  relatively  small  export  surplus 
which  is  usually  available  from  the  country. 
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Egypt  produced  a  near-record  crop.    Since  not  as  much  will  be 
substituted  for  wheat  flour  as  in  1948,  when  bread  grains  were  short, 
export  supplies  are  estimated  at  about  the  same  as  in  1948,  when  a 
record  330  thousand  tons  were  shipped  abroad,    Madagascar's  production 
has  declined  in  recent  years.    Because  of  political  conditions,  that 
country  is  now  importing  rather  than  exporting  rice. 

■ 

The  1948  crop  in  Italy  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  produced 
in  1947'-    Exports  in  1948  are  estimated  at  50  thousand  tons.,  They 
should  increase  in  1949.    Iran  produced  a  large  crop,  at  least  45  thous- 
and tons  of  which  are  expected  to  be  exported.    Reduced  production 
restricted  exports  to  only  17  thousand  tons  in  1948,  compared  with 
average  exports  of  around  65  thousand  tons3    The  major  part  of  the 
Iran's  supply  usually  is  exported  to  the  U*S«S.R„  Australia's 
production  is  estimated  at  45  thousand  tonSj,  and  exports  may  again 
approximate  20  thousand  tons. 

Rice  production  statistics  are  not  yet  available  for  most  South 
American  countries  since  the  harvest  of  the  main  crop  will  not  be 
completed  until  July,    Indications  are  that  the  output  will  be  above 
last  year.    The  crop  in  Brazil  is  estimated  at  1,609  thousand  short 
tons  of  which  about  100  thousand  short,  tons  may  be  available  for 
export . 

H&for  Part  of  Increase  in 
World's  Production  Occurred 
in    Importing  Countries 

The  major  part  of  the  1948-49  increase  in  world  production 
occurred  in  the  importing  countries  of  Asiaa    Weather  generally  was 
favorable  for  rice  production,  especially  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
Philippines.    Larger  crops  also  are  being  produced  in  China,  India, 
Formosa,  and  Ceylon » 

The  countries  having  the  greatest  need  for  rice  are  those  which 
had  the  largest  imports  before  the  war— Japan,  India,  Malaya,  China, 
and  the  Netherlands  Indies.    Production  in  these*. countries,  with  the 
exception  of  India  and  Pakistan,  is  not  yet  up  to  prewar  levels. 
Population  increases  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Japan,  also 
pose  the  problem  of  increased  needs. 
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Table  15.-  Rice  rough:     Louisiana  and' Calif orhia  prices  received  by  farmers, 

by  months,  1935-49 
Louisiana  price  p0r  barrel  of  162  pounds 


Year 
beginning 


S  ept  „ •  Oc  t .  :  Nov.  ; Dec .   s Jan.  s Feb .  ; Mar 


flay    :  June  :July 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dole 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dolj, 

Dolo 

Dol. 

Dol* 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol.- 

1933  : 

2.34 

2.70 

2.81 

2,88 

2.70 

2.81 

2.84 

2.88 

2.92 

2*81 

2. ,77 

2.70 

1934  : 

2.84 

2.81 

2.99 

3.06 

2,81 

2,77 

2.95 

3*06 

3.10 

3.13 

3c  24 

3,17 

1935  : 

2.66 

1.98 

2,34 

2.52 

2,66 

2.99 

5,06 

2.99 

3.06 

3.20 

3,20 

5  ,  24 

1936 

3.28 

3.56 

3,13 

3,02 

2,95 

3.31 

3,49 

3.55 

3.60 

3,42 

5,20 

5  .06 

1937  : 

2.74 

2034 

2.88 

2,99 

2*45 

2.59 

2e38 

2.27 

2.05 

2.09 

2.27 

2.50 

1938 

-  2,30 

2016 

2.34 

2,48 

2.34 

2,38 

2,48 

2.54 

2,50 

2.30 

2o30 

2.27 

1939  i 

2.09 

3.20 

2.74 

2.81 

2.66 

2e70 

2.48 

2C54 

2.54 

2.70 

2.70 

2B84 

1940  J 

2.84 

2.30 

2.  52 

2088 

2C99 

5,46 

3.82 

3o78 

.  4.30 

4o50 

4.36 

4.21 

1941  : 

3,82 

3.15 

3.46 

4.61 

5C36 

5.69 

5.98 

6.41 

6,55 

6,55 

6*19 

6e12 

1942 

;  5.76 

5.76 

5„29 

5.58 

6,12 

6.48 

6.48 

6.55 

6.75 

6.62 

6.62 

6,48 

1943  : 

5083 

5,80 

6.26 

6,91 

6,84 

6.98 

7.06 

'  6,84 

6„38 

6.48 

6.26 

6,30 

1944  i 

5.94 

5„80 

6.59 

a  f* 
D,  DO 

6,77 

6.56 

6,66 

6.66 

6«  66 

6e66 

6„66 

6.66 

1945 

6,12 

6,48 

6,41 

6.84 

6,66 

6  a  66 

6.43 

7C02 

7o0  2 

7C  20 

7^,20 

7,20 

1946  : 

6.30 

7b09 

7.81 

8.95 

9,0C 

8,46 

9o72 

9.72 

S  o  3  6 

£.36 

8;86 

10.10 

'  1947  ; 

,10o80 

8.50 

8.75 

9054 

10.01 

10.70 

11,50 

11. ,00 

1U20 

11.02 

11,50 

11.20 

1948  i 

9.00 

7o09 

7.88 

8.57 

8,75 

8  .  50 

7.67 

7„38 

Year 
beginning 


Aug, 


California  price  per  100  pounds  1/ 


Sept.: Oct 9  -Nov, 


Dec,. 


dan<, 


Feb,  :Mar<,  :Apra  :May 


June  :  July 


Dol. 

DoJU 

DolA 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

Dol, 

DoU 

Dol, 

Dolo 

Dol, 

1933  ! 

1.72 

1,75 

1,72 

1*75 

1.77 

1,80 

1.80 

1„79 

1.73 

1.75 

1,74 

1.75 

1934  : 

1.75 

1075 

1,74 

1,65 

x;65 

1„60 

1.60 

1.47 

1.67 

1.91 

1*91 

1.89 

1935  : 

1.18 

1,11 

i;ao 

1.15 

1.15 

1  O  ^  KJ 

1.95 

1,96 

2,00 

2.00 

2.00 

2,00 

1936  i 

2.00 

2.00 

1,56 

1.56 

1.29 

1.33 

1.55 

1.56 

1,56 

1.51 

1,51 

1.51 

1957  : 

i;5i 

la40 

1.24 

1.20 

1.20 

1.31 

1,40 

1  p  40 

1,53 

1.33 

1029 

1.31 

1958  i 

1  •  33 

1*33 

1,27 

1,24 

1.27 

i;?2 

1.20 

i0  24 

1.22 

1,20 

1,15 

1.13 

1959  ! 

1,27 

1.51 

1  o  3 1 

1.31 

1,31 

1,51 

1.53 

1,27 

1.29 

1.27 

1024 

1.33 

1940  : 

1,56 

1,55 

1,29 

1,24 

lc51 

1,58 

lr,42 

1.44 

1,51 

lo56 

1,75 

1.87 

1941  ; 

1,95 

2.00 

2,  22 

2.38. 

2.39 

Soil 

5,11 

5.11 

5,56 

5,36 

5:36 

•7      1  C 

1942  ; 

5c56 

4,00 

5,00 

3.00 

3.16 

o.oo 

3  •  3  3 

So  51 

5.64 

3.76 

3,76 

3.64 

1945  i 

5364 

5,64 

5.40 

3.44 

5.60 

5.75 

5.75 

5.96 

5.96 

3  c.  44 

5.44 

3.44 

1944  : 

:  5.44 

5.44 

3.44 

3.44 

3.44 

5.44 

5.44 

Si' 44 

3.44 

5,44 

3,44 

3.44 

1945  < 

3044 

.5o44 

3,42. 

3.42 

•z  A  O 

O »  xC 

5.42 

5.42 

5.42 

3,42 

5.42 

3.42 

>->,-& 

1946 

5,42 

5.42 

4,22 

4.35 

4.35 

4.55 

4.55 

4.35 

4.33 

4.55 

4o33 

5.89 

1947 

:  5.89 

4.89 

5.11 

6.11 

5.89 

6.11 

6. 55 

6355 

6,  S3 

6,44 

C.56 

60  56 

1948 

i  6,00 

6.00 

4.00 

4,11 

4.78 

4.67 

4,55 

4.11 

1/  Prior  to  January  1935,  price  of  California  paddy,  f.o.b.  v;arehouse,  from  Pacific 
Rural  Fress. 

2/  Prices  beginning  with  January  1946  subject  to  revision,  the  price  on  December 
1946  was  revised  from  $3,67  to  $3,42. 
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Fable  36.-  Rice  (in  terms  of  milled):    World  production  and  trade  1935-36 

to  1939-40,  estimated  production  and  export  supplies, 

1948-49  1/  '   


OOIiti-LIltill  0 

:  Estimated 
production 

Appd  re  no 

»  vJUIIico  OX  C 

Ul  Oci  p— 

\  International 

trade 

"n 

oouxj.  uiy 

•  "1935-36 

!  2/ 
"1948-49 

1936- 
1940 

.Prewar  average  • 

n  YRA  V "f" 

JLApUI  0 

:  Net 
. imports 

;  Net 
exports 

qiinnl  n  pc 

•1949  2/ 

—  

1 , 000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

•  1,000 

;  1,000 

!  .1,000. 

', 

'she  tons 

:  sh. tons 

,  sh. tons 

sh . tons 

:sh. tons 

:sh. tons 

Western  Hemisphere: 

North  America: 

4 

United  States „»....«.. 

-  "  .  729- 

15187« 

622- 

— 

107 

i  450 

jVlG^d  CO  •   *    •        si.g             o    ■*    +    m    a   0    *  o 

\  59 

107 

50 

9 

i  45 

Estimated  total* . ... 

:       .  924 

ls570 

1,140 

!  oo<! 

lib 

;  505 

South  Ameri  ca  % 

>  < 

. ;  i  9.7  x 

,  1 j b09 . 

929' 

!  42 

:     -  100 

British  Guiana  ».„  « .... 

:  52 

:  3/ 

,  35 

'    ■     ..  1 ' 

:     •  25 

Ecuador: ,  » s  . 

:  50 

37 

13 

:     .  30 

Estimated  total „ - . . . 

:      1 5 ouo i 

c    0  c  n 

: .  1,329 

101 

80 

;  170 

Total  Western  Hemisphere. 

:  •  0,337' 

~:~  2,469 

433 

;  196 

:  675 

Asia : 

1 

French  Indo-China 

•  5,039 

'  3,938 

3,429 

1 ,  biU 

!  200 

Si  3  rn  c»»»»  ?  e  o «  (•  o  j  o  o  a  0 .  -o  * » i 

•■  3, 356  • 

•  3,953: 

1,896' 

1 ,  4b0 

1,375 

Burma  .......  0 .  ..• ....... . 

:  5,439 

4,166- 

2,221 

5,  268 

:     1 . 700 

A  1     5J"I.  ci  . 

:    . 41,0X0' 

37,170 

41^729' 

A  1  S 

:  411 

\  — 

lJ 3.  pclfl  o  •  •>  *  f-  «  •  o  •  •  *  i) 

.n    *2  rS  F* 

9,0-35 

9,072 

11,331 

!  i,94b 

!         ,  ~~ 

Kotps  §  s  o  •  »  » #  • «  i-  *, <»..•■ » ,« 

■Z  oh! 

:  0,033 

4/2,421 

2,022 

1 ,051 

Formosa  e .  .-.«  „■  „ , .  i .  V.< .  • 

1,000 

1,169 

641' 

!  /uy 

;  5/  400 

Philippines, .  ..... 

1,652 

1,874 

.  1,717 

DO 

Malayan  Union . .  > v.  .  * 

/inn 

425 

■  1,206 

•Netherlands  Indies  6/, 

6 ;bO0 ' 

-.      3/  ■ 

7,172' 

212 

.Indian  Union. 

7/99  n  0 
/y  c  <c ,  11  -v 

■:  24,412:-  (■■ 

|  1,552 

Pakistan. 

7/  8,626: 

8,978 

Others  ...  .v. .*.-.-•  * 

3,423 

5/ 

4,^86 

1,095 

30 

45 

Es tima  ted  total .... 

►  112,200 

109,700 

110 , 100; 

6,060 

8,140 

!       0 , / <U 

Europe :        •      •        '    '  ■■' 

550 

463 

382 

163 

:  65 

' Es  tima  ted  to tal  

777 

79  2 

2,053 

1,446 

170 

65 

Africa':'        '  -               (  ,  •' 

u  'Egypt  o . ,  i  *4?<f.  .„„.,...<, 

522. 

1,024 

390 

132 

330 

Es  tima  ted  to  tal  , 

1,699; 

2~651 

1  993 

455 

156 

340 

Estimated  world  to  talc.. 

i  117,500- 

117,700' 

"Tl?72C0~; 

8,400' 

8 , 700 

4,800 

Gomniied  in  the  Office  of 


Fo  r  e  igri  A  g  ri  cu  1  tu  ra.  1  Eel  a  t  i  oris . 


l/  For  Countries  of  Asia'  and  Africa,  rough  rice  is  converted  to  terms  .of 
milled  at  70" percent,  and  for  other  countries  at  55  percent.     2/  Preliminary. 
3/  Statisx-ics-  not  yet  available..    4/  South  Korea  only,     5/  Available  for  .• 
shipment  to  China,     6/  Estimate  for  all  Netherlands  Indies,     7/  Less  than 
5-year  average, 
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Table* 17.-  Rice,  rough:    Acreage  seeded,  yield,  and 

Southern  States  and  California,  and  total 
production  in  the  United  States,  1925-48 


production  in 
and 


acreage 


1940 
19U1 
1942 
19^3 
1944 
I9U5 
1946 

19^7 

1948  2/ 

1949  ii 


Acreage 


Average  yi  Id 
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1/  Includes  production  in  other  States,  in  thousand  bushels,  as  follows: 
300  in  I925,  610  in  1926,  75  in  1927  and  400  in  1928. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  March,  I949  Prospective  Plantings. 


